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CHAPTER 


Ir is November—the month we English love least 
of all the year. To us, indeed, who dwell in cities, 
it is often a mere shape of fogs and vapours, an 
omen portentous to the human race of lumbago 
and the rheumatism. On Lord Mayor’s Day, it 
might be that among the many rare dishes at the 
Mansion House the Albatross was one, so certain 
are the snow and mist to follow. But in the 
country, things are not quite so bad. Here, at All- 
grove on the Rill, for instance, there is mist, but 
not so thick as to conceal the local beauties, or, at 
least, those which lie immediately around. From 
Morden Hall, our squire’s house, to one who stands 
at its front door, the rich Park, drenched in dew, 
swells vaguely up towards the downland, itself half- 
hill half-cloud, but slopes distinct enough to the 
full river's edge. The osier isle is seen, and half 
the fairer wooded island midway in the stream. 
For the most part, the ferry-boat slides in and out 
the ghastly mist like Charon’s wherry ; but when 
nature lifts her gauzy veil coquettishly, the Angler's 
Rest—the ferry-house *and inn—appears on the 
opposite bank. 

Sounds, too, though dulled by the vaporous air, 
give note of much that is invisible, and to the mind 
at least, enlarge the scene. The lasher in the back 
stream sends forth its muffled.thwnder, and from 
the streaming woods comes, and is repeated by the 
sullen echoes, the thud of the sportsman’s gun. 
Nay, even at early dawn, when all is yet obscure, 
and nature, like mankind, is scarce aroused, the 
November day is dear to,such as are fox-hunters. 
The cloudy sky and the miry clay have channs 
for them, unknown tothe very poets themselves, 
high-priests of nature though they be. Squire 
Blissett, as _he stands at his hall-porch booted 
and spurred, to look forth on the gloomy morn, 
sees beauties in it which would appeal in vain to 
any bard, except, perhaps, Somerville, who wrote 


EARLY BREAKFAST, 


The Chase. He sniffs the misty air, almost like 
the hounds he burns to follow, and drives his heel 
into the hoary gravel; and mutters, that though 
the frost is not out of the ground, the day will do. 
He says this with the air of one who has been con- 
tradicted. ‘It will be dangerous riding, Frank, 
dear,’ was the extent of his anxious spouse’s oppo- 
sition ; but, indeed, he is secretly aware that such 
will be the case. The frost has been severe 
throughout the week, and yesterday only has as 
yet given sign of change. Squire Frank would 
hunt on Wenham Lake rather than not hunt at 
all; but still he does express a hope that the fox 
will keep to the vale to-day, where it is softer fall- 
ing for man and horse. To look at him makes us 
wish it too, that he may be pleasured ; so genial 
is his ruddy face, so kind and bright his Saxon 
eyes, and the voice—though it is famous for its 
view holloa—has so winsome a tone. No wonder 
that everybody should take to Squire Frank | at 
first sight, and be glad to return the hearty pres- 
sure of his honest hand. Moreover, the more 
you get to know him, the better you like him ; for 
though, supposing you were a philosopher (which 
would be supposing a great deal in an Allgrove 
neighbour), you might soon get to the bottom of 
the squire’s wits, it would be difficult to fathom his 
heart, and discover where his good-nature and 
generosity come to an end. He gives time to his 
tenants, and money to his poor ; and when he dies, 
the world will lose, if not a saint, a man that is 
greatly below the average of sinners. Though not 
without his troubles and drawbacks, that air of 
vigour and plenty about him is well warranted. 
He has never passed a day in bed through illness 
during his half-century of life; and, with the 
exception of a passing twinge, now in the ball of a 
toe, now in the joint of a finger, has even kept off 
his hereditary foe, the gout. 
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As to wealth, he is a rich man for a squire, 
because his moderate estate is free from claims ; 
but ‘the Hall’ is rather an ambitious term for his 
residence, and likewise ‘the Park’ for the grounds 
in which it stands. Perhaps Frank Blissett has 
three thousand a year in land. But then he spends 
every penny of his income, which a man who has 
only a life-interest in such a property is imprudent 
to do. 

Morden Hall is entailed upon heirs-male, and 
the squire has only one child, Christie, who is 
unfortunately (though her name might be the 
short for Christopher instead of Christina) a 
girl, and his wife is now no longer young, and 
besides is an invalid. This last circumstance is the 
principal trouble which afflicts honest Frank, and 
perhaps the only one which dashes his spirits 
whenever he thinks about it, and that is often. 
His wife has a sort of paralytic affection, brought 
on (the doctors say) — ¢ lying in a bed insuf- 
ficiently aired. is took place in an out-of-the- 
7 part of the north country, where Mrs Blissett 
had accompanied her husband on a sporting excur- 
sion, and he always reproached himself with being 
the cause of her malady. ‘I persuaded her, like a 
selfish beast as I am,’ was his mode of explaining 
the circumstance, ‘to go to the Yorkshire moors 
with me in the late October—fancy dear Lotty 
“roughing it” with such a fellow as I, whom 
nothing hurts—and now, thanks to me, she is a 
cripple for life.” But the case is not in realit 
quite so bad as the a he it against himself, 
and besides, there are hopes of his lady’s recovery. 

There is no heir to Morden Hall except Frank’s 
only brother, Frederick Blissett, a bachelor, and, 
though considerably his junior, not at all likely to 
outlive him, for his constitution has suffered from 
Indian life, and now he has come home, he does 
not take much care of it. 

*T am glad I sent Robert on with the mare last 
night to Newnham,’ quoth the squire chuckling, 
as he closed the door, and walked across the sti 
dusky hall towards the parlour called his ‘study.’ 
‘I must say I am always right’—— 

‘Well done, papa!’ interrupted a laughing voice, 
and a pair of loving arms were cast about his neck 
on the instant, and a kiss imprinted on his whole- 
some cheek. 

What a wonder of a father it is to be always 
ight! How pleased dear mamma will be when I 

her what I heard him say.’ 

‘You wicked Puss,’ exclaimed the squire, holding 
his pretty daughter at arm’s-length, as a connoisseur 
does a picture, ‘ how dare you make fun of an aged 
parent! If you had only waited till I had finished 
my sentence, you would have learned that I onl 
pretend to infallibility as respects the weather. 
stuck to it yesterday against Parson Mellish that 
it would do to hunt this morning, and backed my 
opinion by sending on Robert with the mare 
yesterday ; and now, you see, I’m right, and the 

m and all the rest of you were wrong. But 
what 
morning, Christie? particularly gave orders 
that only William and the cook need disturb 
themselves.’ 

‘And who is to make your I should 
like to know? What! my papa do it 
You know he never could. He would forget te 
put the tea in the pot, or give himself too much 


himself ? | had 


sugar, which is so bad for his gout. No, no; 
mamma and I conspired together about it over- 
night ; and see, here are the keys, and I am the 
— of the house; so please to be respectful, 
sir!’ 

Never had sein en ‘country mansion more 
fairy-like a mistress than Christie Blissett, 
sixteen, but with nothing as yet of the gravity or 
self-consciousness of the woman about her. Slight 
and small for her years, and delicately though 
proportionately shaped, her manner res | all the 
sprightliness and innocent abandon of a child, 
Like a roguish robin perched in a laburnum-tree, 
her hazel eyes peered through her auburn. hair, as, 
in pretended ire, she shook her luxuriant and 
untrammelled locks about her face, and held up 
one tiny reproving finger. 

‘It is very good of you, my darling Christie, 
returned her father, ‘to get up and make my 
breakfast ; but I fear you will have a long day of 
it when I am gone.’ 

‘There he is again, and here is more fun for 
dear mamma!’ cried Christie joyously. ‘First, he 
is always right ; and secondly, the time must needs 
seem always long to everybody in his absence, 
Well, it is long, you dear old papa, and that is a 
fact ; but I daresay we shall survive the day. The 
first thing when you’re gone, I shall have to give 
my report up-stairs, you lave. “Did he make a 

reakfast ?” So, please, let there be plenty of 
items : eggs, two ; kidneys, four—for there are kid- 
neys, you see ; we made a point of that with cook 
—buttered toast, three rounds—less than that will 
make dear mamma sigh—bread and marmalade 
without discretion. And, dear me, here’s a curry, 
a dish made after Uncle Frederick’s own receipt ; 
that must be an item, 

It was a curious scene (and in after-years 
Christie never forgot it) that well-furnished table 
laid out in the snug parlour, with lamps lit, and 
curtains closed against the dusky morn, and the 
squire sitting down in his red coat, as though it 
was supper after a masquerade. Christie had often 
made breakfast for her father before on his hunt- 
ing mornings, but never by candle-light ; for the 
fact was, the meet at Newnham was avery long way 
off, beyond the squire’s usual radius, only his long 
abstinence had made him ravenous for sport. So 
there they sat, the squire eating like a true fox- 
hunter, and his daughter talking like a true woman, 
while the lights within fought with the — 
dawn. There was plenty of time for talking 
eating, for the breakfast had been served, as every- 
thing else was done in that household, with rigorous 
punctuality. 

‘Is Uncle Frederick coming down here this 
Christmas, papa?’ + a 

‘Upon my life, I don’t know, my darling. 
There was not a trace of irritation in the speaker's 
manner; but it would have been plain to the 
most careless listener that the subject was, for 
some reason or other, a distasteful one. Christie, 
more sensitive than the most delicate of elec- 
trician’s instruments, trembled like the needle ere 
it obeys the magnet, and then kept silence. She 
was not in the least afraid of her father; she 
knew he could never be angry with her. But it 
annoy, her fellow-creatures. Like her mother, she 
an exquisite tact—an attribute very Tare im 
women, notwithstanding the popular belief to the 

ie’s nature 


contrary—only in Christie’ this was in 
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excess, and she suffered for it. ‘I asked Fred to’ 


come down this very day; but the fact is,’ continued 
the squire apologetically, ‘I don’t think he’ll do 
it. He and your dear mother, Christie, don’t pull 
well together, somehow. There is much to admire 
about him too; he has run away with all the 
talent of my side of the house. Everybody allows 
what a clever fellow he is. What a picture that is, 
for instance, that han — to you, and which 
I am looking at in the g ! Well, your uncle 
painted every stroke of it. 

‘Yes, papa; but I never could quite make out 
what it means,’ 

‘Of course not, my darling; that’s because 
you’ve got no genius. There was never an histori- 
cal picture painted yet which did not require 
explanation—I mean to poor country-people like 
you and me. We are only fit to buy them. 

‘If he poet else had said that, papa, I should 
have said he was very sarcastic!’ 

‘Sarcastic !—stuff and nonsense. I mean just what 
I say. When your Uncle Fred and I were boys, 
and he (notwithstanding that he really can sit a 
horse very tolerably) used to attempt to teach me 
how to ride across country, I always said : “ Pooh, 
+ teach your grandmother to suck eggs.” So 

should say now about the management of my 
land, and even about politics, so far at least as 
they concern us farmers. But as to matters of 
Art, I am dumb before him. He tells me this is 
good, and that is bad, and I believe him. He once 
took me to Hampton Court to see the cartoons, 
and though, for my part, I much prefer the sign of 
the Angler's Rest over the water yonder—a very 
pretty piece, to my mind—yet I am content to 
allow that those huge ungainly forms and masses 
of flesh are an immense it to Mr Raphael. 
Only, not being my brother’s, I did not offer to 
buy them, my dear, as I did this one. What Fred 
admires, J admire; but what is his own, and he 
can’t get rid of to other folks, I buy. Not, you 
will understand, that your uncle’s works do not 


deserve patronage, only he paints (after his friend 
Mr R.) such deuced big pictures, that people 
have not | enough rooms to hang them in. 


That archbishop, for instance, who is coming to 
such grief—being knocked on the head with a 
— as it seems to me—must be at least seven 
eet high; and the eman in armour, who 
shews such di for the cloth, half a foot 
higher. The names of the ies I have for- 
gotten, but the scene is the cathedral of Cracovia ; 
and if you don’t know where Cracovia is, Christie, 


I can say you are as great an ignoramus 
as your father 1 Laughing merrily, the squire 
emptied his second cup of tea, and rose from table. 
* It seems a shame to wake her, but I think I shall 
ate your mother good-bye before I start—eh, 


*O yes, papa; she had much rather you did 
that in any case,I am sure. But she is not asleep ; 
I heard her bell ring some minutes ago.’ 

‘Dear, dear, I wish she would herself a 
little, Christie. One would think she was in the 
rudest health to hear how she gives orders about 


P 
*O please, sir, I was to tell Miss Christie to put 


God bless her dear heart and soul; the idea of 
one’s not having time to wish her “ good-bye.”’ 


CHAPTER II.—GOOD-BYE. 


A pretty little room was Mrs Blissett’s—half- 
boudoir, half-bedroom, with one window looking 
westward upon the winding Rill, and one on the belt 
of trees topped by the church steeple, and through 
whose leafless branches could be seen (though not 
just yet, for it is “usk) a roof or two, and a few 
wreaths of smoke, which marked the village. The 
birds knew those windows well, and hopping on 
the sills in evil weather, twittered their for 
what they found upon them ; and all the summer 
long, from the fruit-garden undern they sent 
up grateful songs to her who would not have them 
slain, nor gru them plum nor peach, The 
busiest sounds of life that reached the Hall came 
hither first: the ring of the smith’s anvil, and of 
every nail that he drove home in horse’s shoe ; the 
gossip of the mill-wheel; the smack, that means 
no harm, of the carter’s whip, when starting from 
the farmyard; the beat of oars upon the river. 
This was all that the squire’s wife known of 
outer life for years; but oh, how welcome was the 
news! All day, all night, throughout the weary 

ear, she kept to that single room, except upon her 

usband’s birthday, when she would be carried, 
couch and all, to dine with him and Christie. But 
not Cesar’s self had a more indomitable spirit than 
this sick lady; she never moaned or winced in 
her worst pain ; she | aoe all the house, holdi 
the intricate reins of management with skill 
firmness ; she audited accounts, she saw that there 
was oan and no waste; reproved and praised. 
Few households with howsoever hawk-eyed mis- 
tresses, flitting here, there, and everywhere, were 
better ruled than Morden Hall. Above all, never 
were husband’s comforts studied and provided for 
as Frank Blissett’s were by his sick wife. She 
educated Christie, as no governess could do; 

her heart while she informed her mind; 

but one thing she taught her, more than all, to see 
that, in those things wherein it was not possible 
for his wife to serve him, her father was well 
served. It seemed to some that this poor lady’s 
aim was to remedy to him to the utmost the short- 
amine of her misfortune, to make him forget that 
he a crippled wife; but such folks knew not 
how to estimate this woman’s love. The squire had 
more discernment, and knew she had 
been the same devoted soul when hale and well. 
‘I am my Lotty’s idol; and sen A for me, she 
can never see the feet of clay, Heaven help her, but 
takes all for gold’ 

But there was gold about him too. How light 

ow gently hi fingers ow turn 
the Famed and in that darkened room, how like a 
ray of sunshine shines his loving face! 

‘I am come to say good-bye, my darling: do not 
try to rise.’ 

She would have sat up to throw her wasted arms 


about him, but that he hastily knelt down and 
laced himself within their 


‘Did you find nice 
ou in mind of your sherry-flask, in case you| Frank, down-stairs i istie e your tea 
hadn't time to come up and wish missis - 


” 
‘I'll come, I'll come, returned the squire 
hastily. ‘Just say I’m coming, will you, Jane? 


afraid you might forget it. 
‘ My precious pet, I have been well looked after, 
ond. hove eaten like on ogre. But, what 
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is of much more consequence, how are you? Did 
you sleep nicely? I thought I heard you move 
uneasily about midnight.’ 

‘I did not disturb you, dear, I trust?’ returned 
she, with an anxious, almost frightened look at the 
door of communication between her husband’s bed- 
room and her own. ‘How stupid of me not to 
have lain still!’ 

‘Don’t talk like that, ~~ Lotty. You look 
very pale; I almost thi rl stop at home to- 
da ? 


What! for me,'Frank? Never. I am better— 
much better than usual. Perhaps—some day—if 
God will—I may be quite well again. Dear, dear 
husband ; forgive me—you will never come and 
wish me -bye again, if I behave like this. It 
is time that you should start, I know. You havea 
long way to ride ; and don’t ride fast, dear Frank, 
where the ground is very hard—Shall you be 
very late, dear, coming home, do you think ?’ 

‘Well, darling, I am afraid you must order 
supper for me rather than dinner. You see it’s 
fifteen miles to Newnham; and then there’s no 
knowing which way the fox may take. And, by 
the by, Sot —I don’t think it likely, mind, but it 
is possible that I may bring Fred home with me. 
I told him that if he took the train to Newnham, I 
could give him a mount to-day ; and, in that case, 
of course he will come back with me to-night. 

‘Very well, dear: a room shall be got ready.’ 

If there was a shadow of disagreement in the 
sunshine of their married life, it was upon the 
subject of Brother Fred, and even that arose out 
of their love; for Mrs Blissett did not think Mr 
Frederick had a nice way with her husband, whose 
opinions, indeed, he was accustomed to treat with 
some contempt; she had often felt the shaft, when 
it missed altogether the kind heart at which it was 
aimed, and the wounds rankled within her. More- 
over, she was aware, although not to their full 
extent, of the large sums again and again advanced 
by the squire to supply his brother’s needs, if dissi- 
pation and extravagance can so be termed; and 
without entertaining any of that so common femi- 
nine jealousy of seeing ‘money go out of the 
family, it galled her to know these benefits were 
ill acknowledged, or taken as a right. 

Conscious of the existence of these feelings in his 
wife’s mind respecting Brother Fred, the squire 
had put off the information that he had invited 
him to Allgrove to this last moment, and even 
now communicated it like a skater who has a 
piece of thin ice to cross, and is glad to get 
ex enything I do fi in Ni 

there an can do for you in Newn- 
ham, Lotty?’ 

‘Nothing, darling. But mind you don’t forget 
about the coin, 

‘Bless my soul!’ cried the squire, ‘I had clean 
forgotten it! The fact is, my memory is no use to 
me with a wife like you, and therefore it gets quite 
out of working-order. And who did you say I was 
to shew it to?’ [The squire’s grammar was of the 
pee sort.] ‘O yes; Ido remember that. To 

d Dr Fungus. He’s sure to be at the meet on his 
little pony, with that blue-cotton umbrella under 
his arm. If they don’ Be him in that picture of 
our Hunt, I’m hanged if I buy a single print of it! 


They have served me a very scurvy trick, in my 
opinion, in not employing Fred, and I have half a 
mind, as it is, not to put my name down on the 
subscription list.’ 


‘But Frederick is not an animal painter, my 
dear Frank. 

‘Well, what of that? The doctor’s not an animal 
—though, by the by, I am not quite sure of that; 
he certainly does not look like an ordinary human 
being—but, at all events, J’m not an animal, nor 
the rest of the Hunt members. Why could not 
they have given Fred the men to paint, and got 
another fellow to do the hounds and lem t= 
— is this confounded coin, if it is a coin, dear 

tty 2” 

‘You put it in your dressing-table drawer, last 
night, my love ?’ 

Yes, there it is.” 

‘It’s a piece of solid silver, I feel quite sure.’ 

‘I should be better pleased if it the ; an 
mark upon it, Lotty; that is, if I were Jem 


Templar.’ 

‘ Why, ou dear foolish fellow, it would be then 
only want its weight in silver. It is certainly a 
coin, and one of extreme antiquity. Jem found it 
in his aa oy just at the corner of the 
Druid stone. ere seems to me to be a horse 
upon it.’ 

‘Well, Lotty, I daresay you’re right, but I 
should be very sorry to go a-hunting on such a 


“ Frank,’ continued his wife, who had got 
the coin in her hand, and was examining it 
minutely ; ‘there is a man, and there is a horse.’ 

‘ Hengist and Horsa,’ exclaimed the squire, with 
sudden impetuosity. Then repentantly: ‘O lor, 
what a fool I am! They were brothers, weren’t 
they? I quite forgot. 

‘You dear old dunce, you are always quite 
forgetting. And yet, somehow, I wouldn’t have 
you remember, Frank. I wouldn’t have you not 
—_— without thinking. I wouldn’t have you 

tered in any one particular: I love you so, just 
as you are.’ 

‘And yet you made me give five guineas to our 
parson’s Society for Mutual Improvement!’ returned 
the squire comically. 

: te Frank ; but where is it to hold its meet- 
ings?’ 

‘True, my darling. That old room is very dear 
to me, and [ should not have liked it to go to rack 
and ruin. How well I remember our first meeting 
there! You had a stall at that bazaar for the 
restoration of the church, and you cheated me 
doubly in the first transaction that we had together; 
for you charged me much too high for the cigar- 
case—it was a good one, though, for, see, I carry it 
to this day—and when you reached your hand 
across the counter, stole my heart.’ 

Their eyes met ae Y as he spoke, but his 
wife’s were bedewed with tears. Pam afraid I 
cheated you trebly, my darling,’ said she. ‘You 
could not guess that you were to be linked for life 
with’ She cast a glance at her wasted form 
and helpless limbs, inexpressibly mournful. 

‘Lotty, Lotty, exclaimed her husband pleadingly, 
‘how can you say such things! You cut me to the 
heart. Now, listen once for all. I see two pictures 
now before my eyes, one as distinctly as the other. 
I see my Lotty, a young girl, not seventeen, fresh 
as the morning, innocent as a daisy, beautiful as 
the daughter who is the pledge of our love; and I 
see you here twice those years, pale, thin, and 
suffering grievously (though I trust and pray, upon 
the road to health), and yet, God knows, I love 
you better thus: not because I pity you, not 
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because I have to blame — for your misfor- 
tune’ (she put up her thin hand to stop him, but 
he hurried on), ‘but because every day and hour 
has made you dearer to me, and (though that seems 
impossible) will somehow make you dearer and 
dearer yet until I die. Please, never, never say 
such cruel things again, Lotty ; please, don’t.’ 

The squire was on out of window, and 
using his pocket-handkerchief, as if to wipe the 
dimness from the glass; but it was not only the 
window that was dim. 

‘Speaking of the big room going to rack and 
ruin, continued he after a little, in more collected 
tones, but still with some remains of agitation, 
‘your own little cottage by the river, Lotty, wants 
looking to. I don’t think much of the present 
tenant ; he is a careless sort of fellow ; and I am 

lad his term is up at Christmas. It isa pity the 
ittle house should not be kept up, for the land 
about it is letting well, and the whole estate, they 
tell me, capable of great improvement. IT had no 
idea you were such “a catch” when I married you. 
You have turned out quite an heiress, Lotty !’ 

‘I am glad there is something to the credit side 
of my account,’ returned the invalid laughing. 
‘Poor dear papa had always a high notion of that 
investment for his three thousand pounds, and 
therefore it was thought ill of by everybody else.’ 

‘Well, my love, the dear Doctor was not a very 
good man of business, that is certain; but he was 
right in this particular case. I almost think I 
ought to increase your pin-money. But there, 
what’s the good, when, as it is, you give half of it 
away! I was an idiot not to build upon that land, 
as Lawyer Groves advised me, instead of improving 
the Morden property: then you would have had a 
decent provision, instead of a beggarly two hundred 
pounds a year, in case anything should happen to 
me.’ 

‘O Frank, I wish you would not talk like that. 

‘Very well, dear, I won't; and indeed, I 
oughtn’t to be talking at all, for 1 have no time to 
lose, if I am to mind your caution, and not ride 
fast where the ground is hardish. I hope I shall 
come back with a pocketful of silver for poor 


_Jem, in exchange for this old-world bit of money ; 


but I must confess I put as little faith in its value 
as in the liberality of our friend with the blue 
gingham.—God bless my pet, and make her well 
and strong again ! tins, dear Lotty !’ 

‘Good-bye, dear husband ; and don’t ride fast 
on your way home in the dark. I had much 
rather you were late than’—— 

‘Than never, added the squire merrily. ‘ Better 
late than never, as the saying is. O yes, I’ll take 
care of my precious neck. Good-bye, darling’ 

Down the stairs, with no particular caution this 
time in respect to noise, but whistling as he went ; 
then calling in the hall for Christie to fasten his 
hat-string to his button-hole, and lighting his cigar 
at the porch with sundry sentences between the 
puffs, addressed to the fat butler, as to the wine 
that must be got out in case Mr Frederick should 
return to dinner, for the painter was fastidious in 
such matters. Then mounting, with a firm grip 
of the mane, slowly, though by no means inertly, 
into the saddle, he rode gaily away at a sharp trot. 
Christie had wished him good-bye a full minute 
before he started, and ran up-stairs to her mother’s 
room. She knew she would be wanted to wheel 
the conch to the west window, from which the 
invalid could watch her husband, mounted on his 


favourite bay, pass down the drive to the 
gates, and afterwards along the high-road, to the 
toll-bar, where the last gleam of his scarlet coat 
was lost among the trees, and left the wintry land- 
scape cold and gray. 


MEN AND BEASTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Wir the exception of Dr Livingstone, no traveller 
has so extensive an acquaintance with that con- 
tinent which is discovered to be more and more 
beautiful in proportion as it ceases to be myste- 
rious, as Mr Chapman. The area of his explorations 
—which, though not made in the avowed interests 
of geographical, or otherwise scientific discovery, 
though accomplished in the pursuit of his avoca- 
tions of trading and hunting, are the most inter- 
esting, in a popular sense, yet made known to the 
world—extends from the shores of the Atlantic to 
those of the Indian Ocean, and from the Cape to 
the Zambesi. When we think of African travel, 
not as an interlude, but as a permanent occupation, 
and realise the fact that, like Dr Livingstone, Mr 
Chapman actually lives in Africa, not at the Cape, 
or in regions which we do not consider quite out- 
landish, but among the people he describes,* the 
interest of the narrative, which is centered in a 
world and mode of life so utterly op to our 
notions, is romantic in the extreme. The story of 
his travels begins with the beautiful verdant hills, 
gently sloping to the sea, which form the coast-line 
of Natal (he saw the beginning and wonderfully 
rapid rise of the colony there), and ends with the 
sight of the Table Mountain. What loneliness 
and freedom, how strange a sense of power in the 
ability to perform and endure it, combined with 
the realisation of the feebleness and dependence of 
man in other aspects, the idea of such a journey 
implies ! 

r Chapman’s journals never express any of 
the occasional despondency which we find in 
the works of most explorers; the happy com- 
bination, in his case, of trading and hunting, 
probably occupied his mind more fully, and less 
speculatively, than the minds of explorers in 
general are wont to be occupied. His intense love 
of natural history; the avidity with which he 
observed and compared the ever-recurring phe- 
nomena which presented themselves ; his dauntless- 
ness as a sportsman ; and the evident unflagging 
spirit, good-humour, and firmness which chara¢- 
terise his dealings with the natives, render his 
narrative invariably cheerful and exhilarating. 
When the endless forests of Natal, in which every 
shade and hue of colour richly commingle, first 
break upon his sight, he thinks of the beautiful 
forest-creatures which inhabit them ; and the first 
elephant-hunt, with Boers for his companions, and 
Hottentots for his assistants, is a great event. The 
track of the journey on the map begins from the 
Mori river, and passes through beautiful country, 
richly wooded and watered, and abounding with 
lions, hyenas, pallahs, springboks, and ostriches. 
But not until an immense track of country, north 
of the Notuani, had been traversed, and the dense 
forests of acacia, mimosa, tambootie, seringa, and 
sandal-wood, emitting delicious perfume, had been 

* Travels in the Interior of South Africa, comprising 
Jifteen years’ Hunting and Trading ; with 
‘the Continent to Walvisch Bay. By J. pman, 
F.R.G.S. Bell and Daldy. 
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trated, did Mr Chapman come on the spoor 
the well was the moment! 
*One of our , ascending a tree to look out, 
nearly fell from the — branch with the 
excitement of having at last caught sight of the 
herd. For myself, as I had never before seen a 
live elephant in his native wilds, my a 5 may 
be imagined when, ascending the tree, first 
beheld those igantic beasts roving about, in happy 
and tran ul unconsciousness of approaching 
——. descended quietly, but every pulse 
throbbing with violent action; indeed, so over- 
powering was the emotion, that for some time I 
could scarcely speak, or even breathe. The coun- 
tenances of all around me betrayed their like 
eager and anxious expectations; and although the 
stupendous beasts were browsing peacefully at the 
distance of a mile or two, slowly flapping their 
prodigious ears, to disperse the flies, we spoke in 
whispers. Our mouths were parched, but we 
thought not of it Mr Chapman had one of his 
ideas about elephants rudely upset on this first 
occasion of coming in contact with them. He 
imagined the unwieldy creatures were slow, but 
was undeceived, to his extreme consternation, 
when he was charged by a wounded monster, 
with trunk aloft, and uttering the shrill cry, which 
sounds like a call from a trumpet in the sky. The 
flight and pursuit, and the very narrow escape, 
induced Mr Chapman to rate the elephant’s speed 
and rage more correctly for the future. 

The most ardent and adventurous of sportsmen, 
he is least and most enter- 
on egree of companionship, rare amon 
travellers, appears to existed hime 
and the noble inhabitants of the African continent, 
which contrast very favourably, in many instances, 
with the human creatures, so inferior to them. 
The Bamaiiwato, a tribe of the Bechuana people 
(we learn from Mr Chapman that the prefix Be 
indicates the race, and the prefix Se the tongue ; 
thus, Sechuana is the language), have peculiarly 
complicated notions with regard to their ‘ medi- 
cine,’ and a fine natural turn for murder. Many 
of their traditions exhibit a curious coincidence 
with the events of Jewish story. They believe 
in Morimo (God), whom they bless or curse 
according as they are well or ill off; and though 
they cannot define it, their phraseology implies a 
belief in a future existence. They do not say that 
such a one is dead, but that he ‘has tied up his 
sandals,’ or ‘girded his loins, and departed to the 
shades of his fathers” Each of the tribes has an 
object of secondary worship and craven fear—some 
animal or thing, but the crocodile is an object of 
aversion common to all. They also have a violent 
antipathy to the chameleon and lizard, creatures 
which a as the cause of all their misfor- 
tunes. hapman gives the tradition thus: 
‘God sent the chameleon to inform the first 
Bechuanas that when they died they would live 

in; but something inducing the Almighty to 

ter His mind, He sent a lizard with the unwel- 
come tidings, that after death they would never 
return to existence. Hence the lizard was killed 
for outrunning the chameleon, and bringing such 
unwelcome intelligence, while the chameleon was 
condemned for allowing the lizard to outstrip him ; 
and this vindictive feeling prevails against these 
harmless reptiles to this day. 

Deep as is their degradation in many respects, the 
Bechuana present much more hopeful features to the 


unprejudiced investigator than many other African 
trikes, and the mere fact of their ‘abiding and prac- 
tical belief in God—for they speak with confidence 
of ‘ Father-God,’ who will ‘help’ in difficulty—is 
significant and full of encouragement. The field for 
missionary labour is large ; the Bamaiiwato nation 
alone numbers more than one hundred thousand 
souls. On the journey to Sebatoane’s country, the 
realm of the most powerful of all the South African 
tribes, a territory abounding in elephants, the 
travellers sighted the tall yra-trees of the 
tropics, which contrast so strikingly with the sur- 
rounding vegetation. They are generally si 
feet high, and the summit of the straight and lofty 
trunk is crowned with a tuft of enormous radiating 
fan-like leaves, several feet in length. The beauti- 
ful trees break the monotonous expanse of dense 
majiana and reedy pools; and journeying on, the 
travellers came to the ‘salt-pans’ of Sbogotska, 
which a curious being deep 
hollows filled for miles with salt water, with thou- 
sands of red-winged flamingoes scattered over the 
expanse. At a short distance beyond these salt- 
pans, they struck the r of elephants, and then 
commenced the in hunting, 
which it is exciting merely to read about. The 
oxen are watered where herds of rhinoceroses come 
a to drink ; — - seen scudding over 
the plains; spring an u op by in 
droves ; along the sky ; the 
heavy-winged vulture is always near; and large 
packs of wild dogs, hunting well together, un- 
cheered by huntsman, and without any dread of 
whipper-in, scour the wastes, and make terrible 
havoc among the deer-tribes. 

So, amid the grandeur and beauty, the aridity 
and the drought, the stately desert creatures and 
the strange varieties of savage human life, we 
follow Mr Chapman on his journey, through a 
thousand miles of exploration, towards the un- 
known interior of Central Africa, and find him 
established on the Chobé river, among the Makololo, 
of whom Dr Livingstone has given so interesting 
an account. These people have advanced in intel- 
ligence since Dr Livingstone discovered Sebatoane’s 
country, under a skilful process of robbery, which. 
they at length The Bechuanas visited 
them, and so duped them, that they, not knowing 
the value of ivory, readily gave them eighty pounds 
of ivory for about twenty leaden bullets, so that 
the visitors had driven an exceedingly profitable 
trade. But the natives, having found out that the 
had been overreached, had become, by the time Mr 
Chapman arrived among them, so knowing, that 
they fell into the opposite extreme, and coolly 
demanded of him ten valuable guns for a tusk, and 
then gradually decreasing their demands according 
to the effect produced on his countenance—the 
only indication from which they could guess when 
they were near the mark. So thoroughly had they 
learned from experience, that the natives were 
almost impossible to deal with, especially in the 
absence of the chief. Here Mr Chapman tried to 
shoot hippopotami, but was prevented by the 
excessive caution of the boatmen, who could not be 
induced to approach the animals sufficiently near to 
admit of their being shot in the snout. This caution 
originated in anxiety about their own lives, which 
they knew would be forfeited should the white 
er meet with any accident. A little later in 


travel befell Mr Chapman—his cattle and horses 
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the same year, the great misfortune of African }! 
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' live; that is pe the reason why we saw no 


were bitten by the fatal tsetse or poison-fly—their 
death was inevitable, and his best hope was that 
they might hold out for a two days’ journey, in 
which time the wagons might reach the Tamahdran 
river, where, embarking ivory and other goods, 
they might pull down the river. This was a 
aaa a great hardship, but Mr Chapman and 
his age came through it somehow, being merci- 
lessly plundered in every village they none 
through, and having a long search for ’ 
When at last they got one, it was all but destroyed 
by a sea-cow ; and then, on landing, Mr Chapman 
was deserted by his boatmen. y, an awful 
situation, in the wilds of the distant interior of 
Africa ; having lost all his cattle and horses, and 
having been robbed of all but the clothes he wore, 
he found himself obliged to abandon his wagon, 
and charged with a boat containing three hundred 
pounds’ worth of ivory, a very serious object in his 
then circumstances. He started off in the boat, 
ite alone, and gallantly forced his way through 
ah difficulties until he came up with a party of 
natives, whom he lpg into his service, and by 
their aid recovered his wagon and his foods, and 
rejoined his lagging companions. In the march 
along the Botletlie, he saw immense numbers of 
crocodiles, and shot several buffaloes. This stage of 
his journey is memorable for one very unpleasant 
experience: he was once reduced to such a state 
of hunger that he was compelled to eat a mash 
of white ants. Shortly afterwards Mr Chapman: 
reached Lake Ngami, had a dreadful fever, and 
experienced a violent. shock of earthquake, con- 
cerning which the chief told him it was caused by 
the death of a great chief in another country, and 
charged him to let him know when he got home 
who it was. At this stage of his narrative, he 
records a very shocking occurrence—the putting to 
death of a child born with some deformity. ‘I 
was too ill,’ he says, ‘to pay any attention to what 
was going on outside the wagon; but our people 
saw them smother child under 
singing, groaning, and wailing over it, and he 
the cries of the dying infant. Among all the 
native tribes, deformed infants are not suffered to 


deformities among them. Besides, the way in 
which they bring up their children, without pam- 
pering, lacing, and em ge has the effect of 
iving them their full and natural development. 
rom the earliest age, they are exposed to all 
inclemencies of weather, their little shaved heads 
laid bare to the heat of the sun, and they grow up 
hardy, and able to endure anything.’ 
On the whole, one derives a much more elevated 
and interesting notion of the South African tribes 
from Mr Chapman than from any other explorer ; 
he observed them closely, but with sympathy and 
candour, which forbade repugnance, and though he 
throws discredit on some of the rose-coloured 
reports of the missionaries, he has anything but a 
bad opinion of the capacity for improvement of the 
Bushmen. Amongst the most horrid of the scenes 


he witnessed was the Porrah or devil-dance, at | In 


Chenamba, under the influence of which the 
natives worked themselves up to such a pitch of 
excitement that they fell to the earth as if shot 
down with a , and writhed in agony, foaming 


danced in a circle round the fallen, tramping to 
the time of one, two, three, &€. and twisting thei 
bodies, arms, or legs simultaneously at different 
stages of the dance and music. The men carried 
fans of gnu-tails in their hands, a plume of black 
ostrich feathers waved on their foreheads, and a 
moana seed-pod, which rattled at every tramp, 
encircled their ankles. A short distance from 
Chenamba, Mr Chapman encountered some huge 
rattlesnakes. He has seen them, in Natal, above 
twenty feet long, and capable of swallowing a 
buffalo-calf or bushbuck-ram. A chief named 
Sechulatébe, with whom Mr Chapman had exten- 
sive dealings, seems to be a remarkably intelligent 
person, and, in een, on the occasion of fever 
in the camp, adopted sanitary regulations which 
would do honour to a high state of civilisation. 

In 1855, Mr Chapman commenced the long and 
adventurous journey westward, which he had long 
projected, and which was to introduce him to new 
wonders and beauties of the great continent. He 
secured Namaqua guides, who were to take him 
over country only once traversed by a white man 


in the history of the world. Here a peculiarly 
savage phase of African life to force itself on 
his attention. At Elephants’ Kloof, he fell in with 


the Damaras, a tribe who have been robbed of all 
their Leary way and now grub for roots in the 
soil which they once a and had possessed 
immense flocks and herds. Their conquerors, the 
Namaquas, are a very low class of natives, and 
every other black tribe in South Africa entertains 
for them consummate contempt. There is no law 
among the Namaquas for punishing ill-usage to 
slaves, and any man possessing a Damara may kill 
him at pleasure. As a natural result of such 
a state of things, the Namaquas distrust the 
Damaras thoroughly, and never drink milk brought 
to them by a ra slave without making him 
taste it first. The Damaras do not practise agri- 
culture of any description. They live in round 
huts, like Zulu kraals, plastered thickly with cow- 
dung. Their villages are generally anal with a 
thorn-fence, as a protection against lions. Their 
language, like that of all the black South African 
tribes, is a dialect of the Kaffir. While yore 
in the Namaqua country, Mr Chapman had splendi 
sa and did a great deal of trading. The 
amaquas are not poor, but they are a thoroughly 
bad, degraded tribe, with an extraordinary passion 
for intoxicating liquors. When brandy is unattain- 
able, they make earnest demands for pepper, and 
indulge in the luxury of pepper-tea. ng this 
rtion of the journey, the travellers suffered much 
rom want of water and scarcity of food, the 
Europeans being driven occasionally to subsistence 
on gum and berries, and the blacks eating the 
hides of the cattle which died of lung-disease. It 
is remarkable that Mr Chapman has so little to 
say about the lion, the African desert-king. He 
frequently mentions the camp being disturbed by 
their roaring, and fires being kept burning in order 
to keep them off, but he gives no ‘lion-stories’ 
his mind, the elephant is evidently the ki 
of beasts, and he has wonderful achievements to 
record concerning him. Dr Livingstone’s descrip- 
tion of the Victoria Falls is pale and ineffective 
beside Mr Chapman’s, who gives a wonderful idea of 


at the mouth, till relieved by the letting of blood by 
the use of needles or other sharp instruments. It 


was a wonder that some who thus fell were not | 


suffocated with the dust the rest raised, as they 
2 


the combination of forest-scenery with the majestic 
and magnificent water-phenomena. To his amaze- 
ment, he found numerous spoors of eo 


| rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and hippopotami aad 
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the brink of the awful precipice. Here they come 
in the dark midnight hour to drink the spray and 
wallow in the mire ; how wonderful a sight, if any 
eye could see it! Mr Chapman asked a native how 
it was the great creatures were not afraid, and was 
asked in return : ‘ Didn’t they grow up together ?’ 
From the tremendous cliff, from which the water 
falls into a chasm so deep that the torrent is 
invisible, and only thick clouds of vapour can be 
seen flying up fierce and fast, as if impelled by a 
strong wind, and with a deep, thundering, awful 
noise, the forest trees, in reality from eighty to 
ninety feet high, on the opposite side looked like 
bushes. On these the spray falls eternally; and 
the outer edge of the great expanse of trees is 
formed by a thicket of date-palms, adding the last 
touch of oriental grace to the beautiful and sublime 


scene. 

Mr Chapman has added largely to our knowledge 
of the natural history of Africa, and the prevailin 
impression left by his book is one of beauty, an 


on the whole, peace. With all its difficulties and 
dangers, all its laboriousness and tedium, such | 
journeyings as his have a wonderful charm, culmi- 
nating when the traveller finds himself in the | 
presence of the grandest productions of Nature, in| 
sme loneliness and utter remoteness, no human 

ing near capable of sharing his emotions or 
comprehending their origin. 


HIGH-FLOWN SENTIMENT. 


Ir you leave Citydon on the south-western side, 
and pursue the road which passes through Ruffing- 
ton beyond that village, you will find very good 
travelling whether you ride or drive. In the 
former case, you will have a capital broad margin 
of turf on either side to canter along ; in the latter, 
you will rejoice that you are not a pre-(Mac) 
Adamite, and wonder perhaps at the smooth, even, 
rutless, tidy condition of the highway, along which 
coaches no longer roll. An occasional experience 
of the method by which this repair is maintained, 
may raise your mind to gratitude that so little of 
it is necessary. The authorities of the different 
parishes employ men who apparently are specially 
trained to split flints into knives, spear-heads, and 
arrow-tips, far sharper in the edges than those | 
works of art which are found in the Drift ; and it is | 
the business of inferior labourers to place these | 
loosely, with the points uppermost, wherever they | 
find an indentation. Horses are seldom lamed, | 
however, in the daytime by this ingenious device, | 
for there is nothing to distract the slight attention | 
required for the avoidance of the snare, unless you | 
take an unusual interest in your fellow-creatures’ 
turnips ; for the — is so flat that it depresses | 
the spirits to its own level, and so highly culti- 
vated, that to gaze on it is like reading a copy- 
book. A crooked furrow is a relief. Patriotic 
natives boast, indeed, of the beauty of their sunsets ; 
but even the copy-book is brilliant for several 
seconds, if converted into squib-cases. 

If the road would only twist about a bit, it 
would be a relief, but it is so distressingly straight! 
Never mind ; push on at a sharp trot for a couple 
of hours, and you will come to a hill; not a — 
one, truly, but more than a mile long, and wi 

nite enough rise in it to stop a runaway horse. 


| was a 


ndeed, you will find it desirable to walk your 


animal eight hundred yards from the top. Natives 
get out of their vehicles, and walk themselves, 
panting. They think it a mountain. 

On reaching the he a new country cheers the 
eyes—a land of w and irregular meadows, 
watered by a meandering stream. A nobleman’s 
park lies on the left, with the Elizabethan mansion, 
a lake, and swans appearing at intervals thro 
the trees ; while down below, in a veritable valley, 
nestles the town of Crocus Ordley. Crocus Ordley 

romises well from a distance. A church with so 
utiful a spire ought to belong to a place of some 
importance ; and the inhabitants of certain com- 
fortable-looking houses in the suburbs, surrounded 
by extensive grounds with glass-houses glittering 
in the sun, should be folks with money to spend, 
pines—to eat, sons and daugh- 
_ ready for anything, from croquet to private 
eatrica 


Alas for the deceitfulness of appearances! The 
streets of Crocus Ordley are as gloomy as 
thoroughfares in the daytime ; the most exciting 
pleasures indulged in by the inhabitants are penny 
readings or geological lectures in the school-room ; 
the shops are fly-blown ; the sign of the principal 
inn has not been painted in this generation ; and 
the rich folks who indulge in pines are all Quakers. 
Altogether, the cheerful reader is not advised to 
go near the place in the flesh unless he is an aris- 
tocrat, and receives an invitation to stay with Lord 
Ordley, the owner of that park, Elizabethan man- 
sion, &c. mentioned above. That would be a very 
different matter, for they are gay at the Hall; and 
when the present lord came of age, he even 
attempted to infuse a little life into the town-folks. 
But it was only a flash in the pan—the ignition of 
a dam 

At that period, Tine olds was staying with 
her aunt Borah, who lived i in a bri 
with door-steps and brass bell-handles of more 
than Dutch brilliancy, in the centre of the prin- 
cipal street of Crocus Ordley. Had it not been for 
the presence of that charming girl, I should not 
have dared take the cheerful reader to such a drab- 
souled place even in imagination ; but no apology 
is due under the circumstances: ‘Eden is where 
Eve is 

Miss Sarah Reynolds lived in that red-brick 
building in that dull country town because her 
father the lawyer had resided there before her. 
She had kept house for him for the last ten years 
of his life ; he had left it to her on his decease ; 
and she continued to keep it. It was a great deal 
too large for her, and she might have let it to 
advantage ; but she was used to it, and preferred 
remaining there, and shutting most of the rooms 
up, keeping it as a sort of ghost preserve. She 

good old Tory, and hated change like a 
cat. That she had lived a dozen i 
place, was quite reason enough for her that she 
ought to live there a dozen more, and another 
dozen after that, if Death, the vulgar democrat, 
would let her. 

Yet she was rather out of place there; a lady, 
and not a Quakeress. Quakeress, forsooth! She 
was as good a churchwoman as she was Tory; and 
saved the clergyman a curate, she took such a 
quantity of parish-work off his hands. : 

A little before noon, one bright June day, this 
lady and her niece were sitting with their work 
under a shady chestnut-tree in the capital garden 
which lay at the back of the house. It is the 
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custom, somehow, to associate feminine severity 
with a tall figure, a straight backbone, and general 
spareness, combined with prominent features ; while 
we expect a short stout little woman, whose face is 
of the dolly character, to be débonnaire and easy. 

But Miss Sarah Reynolds was squat and prim. 
Her form was analogous to a bolster tied in the 
middle ; but she managed to carry it with an air of 
virgin severity ; her nose bore no proportion to 
the cheeks which hid it in profile, yet a front view 
shewed it in constant readiness to turn up at 
human weakness. There would have been a diffi- 
culty about getting a crown-piece between her lips, 
though she lent her aid to the experiment ; and 
she kept them compressed as firmly as though she 
were in momentary expectation of some one trying 
it by force. In short, she was like a loaf of bread, 
both crusty and crumby. Never was there such 
a triumph of mind over matter. 

Her niece, Tiney Reynolds, was the—no, super- 
latives are absurd except in fiction ; in sober fact, 
she was not prettier than dozens of the English 
ay one meets with in every place in England, 

ut she was as pretty as most of them ; and if you 
require more than that, you had better take a dose 
of opium, and evolve a beauty out of your own 
brain: Ido not know any other way of a 
you. Her parents and sponsors had been so il 
advised as to have her christened Clementina, and 
as, of course, it was impossible to address a child 
in so many syllables, been puzzled afterwards 
what to call her. Clem was too much like clammy ; 
Tina suggested the mild form of scarlet fever ; and 
so they finally fixed upon Tiney, which sounded 
rather pretty for some years, but was a singularly 
inappropriate name for a well-developed young 
lady of five feet eight. 

She was leaning back in a low chair, listlessly 
engaged — a piece of plain work, and by no 
means looking her best; for there was a cloud 
upon her brow, and a dissatisfaction about her 
pretty mouth on that particular morning; and 
though infatuated boys may sometimes think even 
a pout becoming, mature men, especially if they 
are married, know better. 

Aunt Sarah sat bolt upright on the edge of a 
knotty garden-seat, working solemnly at a sack- 
cloth pinafore, and glancing every now and then 
over her spectacles at the silent beauty, three yards 
in front of her, with a rather puzzled expression. 
When she had paid her a visit wen some ten or 
twelve years previously, and had not appeared to 
be enjoying herself, she hatl taken her to a private 
room, and administered a slapping. But that was 
out of the question now ; any such attempt would 
have resulted in combat, and any one would have 
laid odds on the young one. But Aunt Sarah 
could not leave the girl to come round naturally ; 
that was not in her politics. 

‘I am afraid you do not like that plain work, 
Tiney,’ she naggled. 

_‘O yes; it does as well as any other,’ replied the 
niece. 


A 

‘Would you like me to read to you?’ pursued 
the hospitable aunt, charging in a fresh direction. 
and got a book in The 

ife a tters 0, late Bishop of Chupattie. 

ie = like,’ replied Tiney with a re ‘One 
needn’t listen’ 

A very deep carnation spread over Aunt Sarah’s 
face, and she blew now and then, as if she were 


letting off steam. It was a good ten minutes 
before she spoke again. 

Are you ill?’ 

*N-no.’ 

‘Perhaps you have got a headache, and would 
like to lie down ?” 

A lady who is cross never owns that she is free 
from headache, so Tiney only remarked : ‘It is so 
hot. But this place is cooler than my room, 

Another period of silence. 

‘What is the matter with you, Tiney? Why 


are you so wy ble ? 
‘Am I? Oh! I suppose, then, that it is my 


nature. But you cannot expect prisoners to be 
always laughing and rattling their chains,’ 

‘Prisoners! Chains !’ 

‘People who are transported will feel low at 
times. Exiles — you know. If you whistle 
the Ranz des Vaches to a Swiss gold-digger in 
— ia, he commits suicide. Is not that the 
story 

‘If I pierce through the obscurity of your words 
sufficiently to understand your meaning, you 
insinuate a complaint of undue restriction,’ said 
Aunt Surah. ‘This surprises and pains me; for I 
have endeavoured to make your visit to me as 
pleasant as I can. This is the third day from 
your arrival, and hitherto I have been eminently 
unsuccessful.’ 

‘What is the good of talking like that, aunt? 
4 if I did not know that you were in the 

ot!’ 

‘Plot! Undutiful girl; I know of no plot. 
Your papa intimated to me through the post that 
his business as a civil engineer would necessitate 
an immediate voyage to Canada; and requested me 
to receive you into my house during the period of 
his unavoidable absence’ 

‘And watch me, and spy upon me, and prevent 
my posting letters, which you can’t—I defy you; 
or receiving letters, which you can—worse luck.’ 

‘Il- ated girl ; it is not decent for a young 
lady to carry on a clandestine correspondence.’ 

‘And why am I to be buried in this hole? Why 
could I not go to Fanny, as usual, when papa is 
called away? I might have stopped comfortably 
in London with her till she went to Scarborough ; 
and I like Scarborough,’ 

‘Whatever you may think, it is rude and 
improper to my residence a hole. And I fear 
that there are reasons only too cogent why London 
is no fit place for you to be left in; while your 
papa knows well that your sister Fanny would not 
contradict or exercise the slightest supervision over 
you, even if her time and attention were not so 
much taken up with her young family. Indeed, it 
is much to be feared that she would connive at 
your disobedience.’ 

‘And so he came to you, and you consented at 
once to help him to destroy my happiness, and 
make me miserable for life! And then you expect 
= to thank you, and make-believe to love you 
or it!’ 

‘Not so,’ said Aunt Sarah. ‘I should like to see 
you more obedient and filial ; but hypocrisy is a 
vice which is ever detestable !’ 

ing. Perhaps a little hypocrisy might pay. Her 

en almost invariably successful; for though her 
father proved stubborn on this present occasion, it 
was almost the first time that she had failed in 
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moulding him to her will. Aunt Sarah was com- 
posed of stiff clay, but she might perhaps become 
plastic with scientific kneading. 

‘Well, aunt, she said presently, ‘I am very 
wrong to be cross with you, for it is no fault of 
yours. But papa is so very cruel and unreason- 
able, and I am so very unhappy !’ 

*‘Unhappiness is the necessary concomitant of 
disobedience to parents,’ enunciated Aunt Sarah, as 
if ! were setting a copy in U to the National 

ool. 

‘Yes, aunt dear, replied Tiney; ‘I know we 
should be dutiful, because it is so stated in the Cate- 
chism ; but there must be some point at which we 
may stop, and think of our own interests. I am sure 
that you, who are so strong-minded and sensible, 
can never think that we women should be slaves 
either to our fathers or our husbands. Papa was 
the first to ask him to the house and encourage 
him ; and quarrelled with him, for no fault of his, 
but because he was disappointed and angry with 
his father.’ 

‘Him?’ observed Aunt Sarah, with a look in 
which ruffled modesty was blended with curiosity. 
And her niece told her love-story. 

Miss Tiney was not deficient in love for her 
father, neither was she naturally undutiful ; but 
having lost her mother when very young, and 
having been allowed her own way ever since, she 
was certainly somewhat headstrong and impatient 
of control. But doubtless she had been treated in 
a —— would have excited a far milder spirit 
to rebellion. 

Mr Reynolds had had an old friend in the same 

fession as himself, named Storer. Mr Storer 
a clever son, who insisted upon going into the 
army ; his father, who was anxious to have him for 
a partner, refused to buy him a commission ; Henry 
Storer (the younger) went in, therefore, to the 
examination for direct commissions, and did so well 
that they made him an engineer after all, only a 
military instead of a civil one. 

To oa with hills and rivers, was in the 
Storer b Mr Reynolds took a fancy to the 
yous officer of engineers, and asked him to his 

ouse whenever they were both in town; and 
when Henry Storer extended his friendship from 
the father to the daughter, the former seemed 


a. and never hesitated to leave the young | else 


er. 

There had not been any positive arrangement for 
marriage ; but matters were pretty well understood 
between them ; that is, Henry Storer knew that if 
he asked, and Tiney said No, she must be an 
arrant coquette ; and Tiney knew that if Henry 
did not ask, his behaviour would be shameful. 

Matters being in this harmonious condition, the 
demon attached to the household of the goddess of 
Discord, whose particular province it is to see that 
the course of true love should not run smooth (a 
gentleman, by the by, to whom, in the name of 
story-tellers, present, and to come, we 
to tender our most hearty thanks), threw one of his 
apples between the two fathers, and they accord- 
ingly quarrelled. 

A slight allusion to the cause of quarrel will 
be sufficient. It was about a railway, which Mr 
Reynolds had been the first to suggest to a well- 
known capitalist, and the construction of which 
was intrusted to Mr Storer. A foolish affair, 


ing out of a misunderstanding, which might 


sation. But, unfortunately, Mr Reynolds had a 
ban 4 explosive temper, and Mr Storer was proud 
and impatient, and they happened to meet while 
the former was smarting under the first sense of 
injury, which caused him to demand an explana- 
tion in a tone which prevented the other from 
giving it, though it had been five minutes before 
on the tip of his tongue. 

And so they came to high words, and were v 
uncivil engineers to one another; and when Yer 
Reynolds came home, he forbade his daughter 
Tiney ever to speak to Henry Storer again. 

‘Why said she. 

‘ Because I would sooner see you in your grave 
than married to the son of that scoundrel,’ he 
replied. 

iney tried coaxing ; for the first time without 
effect. Then she pouted, but he remained firm. 
Lastly, she win ty which was injudicious, as it 
put her father on his guard, and caused him to 
lace her safely with Aunt Sarah before starting 
‘or Canada. 

Such a separation would have softened an ordi- 
nary father and daughter who were fond of each 
other, but it was nothing to these—they were used 
to it. Mr Reynolds was perpetually rushing off to 
bring a wood, a mountain, or a river into subjec- 
tion in some distant quarter of the globe, and 
Tiney had grown to regard such absences much as 
the family of a railway-guard do his daily journeys 
to and from some far-off English town. 

The above is the substance of what Tiney told 
at much greater length ; and then she burst out 


Tit your version of this unhappy affair be 
correct,’ said Aunt Sarah, in a soothing tone, which 
she employed when children in the infant school 
fell pm | hurt themselves, ‘all will come right in 
time. Your papa has a hasty temper, but it is 
not in his nature to harbour resentment for any 
protracted period,’ 

‘But, by the time he comes back, Hen—— 
Captain Storer may have gone anywhere, or have 
married some one else!’ 

‘My dear! This excess of feeling, about a 

ntleman who is not related to you, is positively 
indelicate’ 

‘I can't help it, aunt. I'll never marry any one 

! 


‘Well; and a life of celibacy is the happiest.’ 

Miss Tiney could not help thinking: ‘ How do 
you know?’ but she did not utter any such rude 
and impolitic words. She was not naturally of a 
melancholy temperament, and the shower of tears 
had cleared her atmosphere. So she set to work 
to see how much cheerfulness could be got out of 
her duenna. It was something like extracti 

sunbeams from a cucumber, but happily there was 
a topic in Crocus Ordley just then, and they dis- 
cussed that. An important topic ; this was Tues- 
day, and on the Thursday, Lord Ordley graciously 


beg | intended to come of age. 


There were to be grand doings at the Hall on 
the occasion, the most promising entertainment 
being a balloon. Not a fire-toy, but a real cloud- 
ship, which was in the habit of taking scientific 
men and scientific instruments to appalling alti- 
tudes. The former were sometimes smashed, the 


latter invariably. 

This balloon was to be filled in the morni 
and fastened to the earth by a rope, so that 
who chose might make partial ascents, like cruel 
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boys having rides on a donkey tethered by the leg. 
But in the evening it was to be let loose, and an 
experienced aéronaut was to sail off in it. The 
oldest inhabitant had never seen a balloon. The 

ounger inhabitants had never seen Miss Sarah 
in a new bonnet, which was to be another 
feature in the féte, and it was one which proved a 
far more fruitful subject for discussion between the 
aunt and niece than any other. Let their conver- 
sation start from what point it liked, it always 
came back to that. 

The subject came home that afternoon, and not 
being quite perfect yet, was sent back for some 
trifling alteration, with a m that Miss 
Reynolds would try it on finally at the shop next 
day. So, after their early dinner on Wednesday, 
aunt and niece repaired to the milliner’s in George 
Street, when the latter declared that the bonnet 
was as near an approach to a work of art as you 
could get out of London, and the former gradually 


acquiesced. 

*I only fear lest it should be too youthful for 
me, said Aunt Sarah, as they walked under the 
hot sun up the hotter pavement. 

‘Not a bit, aunt,’ replied Tiney ; ‘ because you 
are not a baby, it is no reason why you should be 


ag’— 

She was on oF pg of Saying ‘a guy,’ but the 
word was arrested on her lips by the appearance 
of a young man dressed in a straw-hat and brown 
holland coat, who stood suddenly before them in 
the otherwise deserted street. 

‘ Allow me, madam, to present you with a pro- 
gramme of the amusements to-morrow,’ said he, 
suiting the action to the word. 

‘Thank you,’ said Aunt Sarah, accepting it. 

* And may I offer one to you?’ 

Tiney could not trust herself to speak in reply ; 
but she bowed, and took the printed paper, once 
folded, and in which she knew right well there would 
be a letter, as, of course, there was. She was very 
silent, and slightly absent during the subsequent 
walk home; and when they got there, she com- 

lained of headache from the heat, and pro 

ing down till tea; and she certainly locked the 

oor of her room, which looked like napping ; but 
appearances are deceitful, young ladies also. 

e young man in straw-hat and brown holland 
coat was Henry Storer, and the note ran thus: 
‘Come, if possible, to the féte in Lord Ordley’s 
park, and try to make one of the “ partial balloon 
ascents” when there is no one in the car but the man 
who is in charge of it. The owner of the balloon 
is my friend, and I shall be that man. It is of the 
utmost importance that I should speak to you alone.’ 

There was neither name nor initial at the begin- 

ing or end—nothing to compromise, in case of 
accident, and yet all clear. 

Aunt Sarah was astonished at her niece’s high 
spirits that evening and on the following morning. 
It seemed surprising to her that a girl who lived 
a good deal in London, and was used to gaiety, 
should be so much excited by the prospect of a 


Lord Ordley’s twenty-first birthday dawned 
bright and clear, and though clouds gathered over 
the sun at mid-day, they remained very high, and 
there was no expectation of rain. It was the hottest 
day of a hot week, in spite of the obscuration of the 
sun’s rays. The competitors who entered for the 
sack-race, the twenty-two who played in the 
cricket-match, those who chased the soapy-tailed 


pig, and the sanguine climbers of the greasy pole 
rspired profusely. 

Of course, the balloon was the great point of attrac- 
tion, as it swayed slowly about in the breezeless air 
like a gigantic porpoise, above a wondering crowd. 
But though all admired, few cared to go up in it as 
far as the rope permitted, in spite ot the earnest 
invitations of Captain Storer, who acted his 
most conscientiously ; so that, by the time 
Reynolds and Tiney reached the spot, the adven- 
turous spirits of Crocus Ordley and its neighbour- 
hood were exhausted, and there were no mo! 
candidates for an ascent. Tiney was too cunning 
to hint at an intention which would assuredly have 
met with opposition, but waited till her aunt was 
engaged in earnest discourse with the vicar, and 
then slipped quietly away, and stepped into the 
car, with the assistance of Henry Storer, who was 
awaiting her. 

‘ Let go!’ he cried to the men who held it ; and 
“2 rose slowly to the extent of their tether. 

he engineer wasted no time in making approaches 
in form. ‘Dearest Tiney,’ said he, directly they 
were above the heads of the crowd, ‘will you 
marry me?’ 

The young lady sibilated modestly. 

At once ?” 

‘O no; that is impossible,’ 

‘Why not? You are of age next week, and no 
one can prevent it.’ 

‘ Without papa’s consent! Oh, that can never be? 

‘Listen to me, Tiney, love. I have persuaded 
my father to write to Mr Reynolds a full « explana- 
tion of the circumstances of the affair which offended 
him. The construction of that wretched railway 
was offered to my father by mistake, and he at 
once asked whether Mr Reynolds had been con- 
sulted, and declined giving a reply until that had 
been done. The directors will confirm this, and 
all will be right, 

‘Then why not wait?’ 

‘Because I am under orders for New Zealand, 
where I may be kept for years, and must sail before 
we should have time to communicate with your 
father and receive his reply. O Tiney, will you 
not go with me as my wife? 

‘My aunt would never consent, and would make 
such a fuss !—O dear, what is the matter ?” 

‘Nothing, dearest! it is only the wind which 
has suddenly got up, and is blowing the balloon 
about a little—Never mind your aunt ; we will go 
to London, and be married in your own ch 
Fortunately, my lodgings are in the same pari 
and there ate § be no delay to establish residence. 
You can stay with your sister Fanny till the day 
you are twenty-one—next Tuesday, is it not ?’ 

‘ Yes—But, O dear, how the balloon does jerk at 
the rope!’ 

‘Never fear, love! I will call to the men to 

ull us down in one moment.—But just say what 
; ape leave this, and I will have a carriage 
and post-horses 

He was arrested by a loud ave, obs ery of 
dismay and terror from the crowd below. The rope 
had broken ! 

Tiney, i own in terror from the car, saw 
a faces, amongst which she 
distinguished that of her aunt, who had also raised 
her hands, and who looked so dreadfully shocked, 
that even the peril of her strange situation could 
not prevent a slight sense of the ludicrous tinging 
the fears of her undutiful niece. 


ay 
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Indeed, the idea of a fellow-female — off 
into space alone with a strange man, drowned all 
consideration of mere danger to life and limb in 
the breast of Aunt Sarah. Had she known that 
the man was not strange, but an affianced lover, 
and an officer to boot, she would probably have 
become petrified. It was but a momentary glance 
that Tiney had of the crowd below, for the balloon 
shot up like an arrow, while the rising breeze 
carried it at the same time in a westerly direction. 
She turned giddy, and threw herself down at the 
bottom of the car. 

Storer exerted himself to soothe her fears, and 
after a time he partially succeeded. She was 
naturally a courageous girl, and his protection was 
very thought him such a wonderful 
fellow. ‘ At least, said she, when she had grown 
calmer, ‘ we shall die together !’ 

‘Die! What nonsense!’ cried he. ‘This looks 


like a wonderful piece of good-luck. See! the | tim 


breeze is blowing us towards London. Is not that 
like fatality 

‘ But how are we ever to come down ?’ 

‘Oh, balloons always come down. You don’t 
throw out ballast, and you open the valves, and 
there you are.’ 

‘ Have you opened the valves ?’ 

* Not yet ; it is not time.’ 

He did not tell her that he had not yet found 
out how to do it. And then they positively 
spooned a little. It is my firm belief that if the 
future Mrs Jonah had been swallowed with the 
prophet, they would have been sentimental even 
in that situation. But external influences soon 
ee the Henry-Tiney billing; the balloon 
did absurd things; it rocked and rolled like a 
ship at sea; and then it spun like a top, so that 
nausea supervened. 

At sunset, a thunder-storm, which had been brew- 
ing all the afternoon, burst around them. It was 
very ay but they got soaked ; and dread lest 
the object of his affections should catch cold, set 
Henry to work at trying to open the valves in real 
earnest. He had shirked it before, with a natural 
repugnance to risking anything at such a height 
above the ground. It is alarming enough to pull 
a string when you know that nothing but a douche 
of water will come of it: to perform the operation 
in a state of uncertainty what will happen, and in 
a balloon, must be most trying. 

However, Henry Storer found the strings, and 
pulled them, with no worse result than an increased 
tendency to sink, for they had been gradually 
coming down for some time. And so, to cut the 
story short, about ten o’clock p.m., the balloon sank 
down close to the ground, where it acted in a most 
tantalising way, seemingly unable to make up its 
mind whether to stop on earth or take another turn 
in the clouds. Fortunately, the wind had moder- 
ated again, but still they went tearing over the 
fields, and through trees and hedges, at a most 
unpleasant, and indeed dangerous pace; Storer 
fishing all the time with a grapnel. He tore the 
thatch off a rick or two ; pulled down a stack of 
chimneys ; hooked a bull (who roared rather, but 

t away), and then at last the apparatus got a firm 

old of the framework of a conservatory in a 
gentleman’s garden, and the balloon was dashed 
with some violence to the ground, tumbling out 
the occupants of the car in a very summary way. 

‘ Are you hurt, dearest ?” 

*No. Are you?’ 


‘Not a bit. What a to-do the balloon is making 
with the glass! We had better get out of this, or 
perhaps they will make us pay.’ 

So they stole quietly out of the en, leaving 
the balloon to manage for itself, and shortly after- 
wards found a village, where they got a fly which 
took them to a railway station ; and an up-train 
arriving at a most fortunate time, Tiney slept that 
night at her sister Fanny’s house at Bayswater. 
She wrote to her aunt Sarah next day to assure 
her of her safety ; she was shaken, she said, but 
hoped to be quite well and able to travel in a day 
or two. And so she was, and proved it by jour- 
neying into the state of Matrimony. 

A couple of months later, a letter arrived from 
Mr Reynolds, removing the interdict from Henry 
Storer, and explaining that he himself had been 
hasty and in the wrong. It was sent after Tiney, 
who was well on her way to New Zealand by that 


e. 
‘Really, papa, dear,’ said Mrs Storer in her reply, 
‘it may very bad of me to forestall 
your consent, though I did know it would come 
some time. But, you see, the adventure took me 
so by surprise : how could one expect to be flown 
away with !’ 


VAGABONDS. 


‘We call those people wanderers and vagabonds 
that have no dwelling-place’ This definition by 
Sir Walter Raleigh is true of the homeless and 
wandering now, as it was also true of them before 
his time. Vagabonds have been the subjects of a 
great deal of legislation ; they have survived all 
sorts of changes both in church and state; and 
they have passed through many phases of their 
own existence ; so that, at the present day, though 
a homeless wanderer is still a vagabond, the class 
of persons who come under that title is widely 
different from those which formerly did so. As a 
matter of fact, there can be no doubt that many 
homeless men and women wander about from place 
to place, begging, simply because they are ignorant 
of the means by which they may acquire at least 
a tempo home. Such persons are not neces- 
sarily reprobate, though parish beadles are apt to 
think with Miss Kilmansegg that ‘those who have 
naught are naughty :’ they may be honest enough, 
and sometimes unquestionably are so ; but it can- 
not — that they can go on for any length of 
time without knowing that the law neither allows 
them to be homeless nor to starve, and that if the 
themselves cannot find food and lodging, the rts | 
in which they are is bound to do it for them. 
Under these circumstances, there cannot be any 
excuse for persons who systematically wander 
about and have no fixed abode, nor the means of 
hiring one. They must be idlers, if not worse, and 
the law, which compels everybody to contribute 
towards the support of the indigent, forbids any 
one to thrust himself on the public charity as a 
means of getting a livelihood. Such a man, tram 
ing about from place to place, seeking what he 
may devour, preferring to get food by theft to 
working for it, lending a hand to rob a hen-roost, 
or to hamstring the horse of an obnoxious land- 
lord, sleeping out in the summer, sneaking into 
barns es stables in the winter, and then, as a 
last resource, becoming chargeable to the parish, 
the law regards as a mauvais sujet, and imprisons 
accordingly as a rogue and a vagabond. 
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Now a days, therefore, a bond generall 
wilfully a wanderer, a sort of man of prey, an area- 
sneak in towns, a tramp in the country. But, 
formerly, it was different. Many persons who 
were, as much as Cesar’s wife, above suspicion of 
any intention to live dishonestly, were compelled, 
by sad fate and hard circumstances, to be wan- 
derers. Farmers, ruined by bad crop or cattle 
disease ; merchants, who, in days when insurance 
offices were not, had lost their all in some vessel 
which carried them and their fortunes ; townsmen, 
whose whole property, stock and savings too, had 


been destroyed in a fire which consumed their | bodied 


house ; shipwrecked seamen ; wounded and dis- 
banded soldiers—these, and many more, were 
among the vagabonds of old days, when as yet 
there was no poor-law, no emigration ncies, 
no means whatever of compelling relief for the 
destitute. 

The charity to which these wanderers appealed 
was a y that of the church. Abbeys, con- 
vents of all kinds, were the common resort of many 
of them ; the wealth of the religious houses enabled 
the clergy to carry out, pretty much to the letter, 
the precept which bade them give to him that 
asketh ; and from him that would borrow not to 
turn away; and one result of this broadcast 
bounty was, that the dew of it fell upon the just 
and upon the unjust, upon the impostor and pro- 
fessional vagabond, as well as upon the deserving. 
The church seemed to act upon Goldsmith’s maxim 
in such matters, that if the people relieved were 
cheats, the fault was theirs, not his, and gave him 
no justification for withholding ‘alms. This being 
so, and the church having almost sole cognizance 
of beggars and vagabonds, the law took little 
notice of them, and never did do so with the 
view of improving their condition. Until the 
suppression of the monasteries and convents by 
Henry VIII., the law of the land had little need 
to trouble itself about such people. Henry VILI., 
however, was the first to legislate on the subject 
of vagabonds, and it is probable that in his 
time, the religious houses, which had long since 
begun to fall off in the matter of hospitality, 
ceased, in many places, to relieve the necessitous 
wanderers who came to the gates for alms, so 
that the vagabonds, rendered desperate, took what 
they could not have given to them, and by the 
boldness and brutality of their acts, compelled the 
government to take notice of them as a public 
nuisance. The laws of Henry VII. provide ‘that 
vagabonds, idle and suspected persons, shall be set 
in the stocks three days and three nights, and have 
none other sustenance but bread and water, and 
then shall be put out of the town: and whosoever 
shall give such idle persons more, shall forfeit 
twelvepence. Every beggar, not able to work, 
shall resort to the hundred where he last dwelled, 
is best known, or was born, and there remain upon 
the pain aforesaid.’ Some slight provision was, 
however, also made for the relief of the impotent 


poor. 

Henry VIII, in the twenty-second year of his 
reign, a fresh act, the occasion of which is 
best told in the language of its own recital: 
‘Whereas, in all places throughout this realm of 
England, vagabonds and beggars have of long time 
increased, and daily do increase in t and exces- 
sive numbers, by the occasion of idleness, mother 
and root of all vices, whereby hath insurged and 


sprung, and daily insurgeth and springeth con- 
tinual ‘thefts, and other heinous offences 
and great enormities, to the high displeasure of 
God, the inquietation and damage of the king’s 
people, and to the marvellous disturbance of the 
common weal of this realm.’ Under these circum- 
stances, it was enacted that magistrates might 
license impotent needy folk to within the 
limits of the licensing magistrate’s district ; but if 
the beggars so licensed begged outside the limits, 
they were to be set in the stocks. Unlicensed 
beggars were to be whipped or put in the stocks, 
even though they might be impotent ; but all able- 

i or vagrants were to be whipped 
and sent to their birthplace, and there to be made 
to work. ‘Scholars of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge that go about begging, not bei 
authorised under the seal of the said universities, 
and all seamen pretending loss of their ships, and 
such persons as ‘ feign themselves to have know- 
ledge in physic, physiognomy, palmistry, or other 
crafty science, whereby they bear the people in 
hand that they can tell their destinies, deceases, 
and fortunes, and such other like fantastical 
imaginations,’ were to be whipped ‘at two days 
together ;? and for a second pol to be twice 
whipped, to be set in the pillory, and to lose one 
ear, 


Another act of Henry’s ordered all ‘sturd 
vagabonds and valiant ’ to be set on wor 
by the officers of towns and parishes, who were to 
feed them. Casual alms-giving was forbidden 
under penalty of a fine of ten times the amount ; 
but collections were to be made in every parish for 
the relief of the poor, and the clergy were ordered, 
in season and out of season, to exhort their flock to 
contribute. The magistrates might authorise cer- 
tain persons to collect broken meat and refuse 
drink from the various houses in their district, for 
the use of the poor. 

Edward VI. repealed all former laws against 
vagabonds, and passed an act by which all vaga- 
bonds, who were described as able-bodied men or 
women loitering, wandering, and not seeking work, 
or leaving it when obtained, were liable, on appre- 
hension by their master from whom they had run, 
to be marked with a V, and to be the slaves of 
such master for two years. Should they run 
away again, they were to be branded with an 8, 
and become their master’s slave for life. Iron 
rings _— be riveted about the necks of slaves, 
who might also be punished by their masters, at 
will, with beating and with chains. Bread and 
water, or broken food, was to be their only diet. 
Unclaimed vagabonds were to be arrested and to 
become the slaves of the pai to which they 
belonged ; and the work of all slaves might be let, 
sold, or bequeathed. Impotent and needy folk 
were to be duly cared for by the parishes in which 
they were born, or in which they had dwelt for 
three years, and collections were to be made in 
church every Sunday towards a relief fund. 

This ferocious act remained in force only two 
years, when it was repealed, and Henry VIIL’s 
statute was revived with certain modifications, 
Queen Mary confirmed and extended her brother's 
arrangements, which remained substantially the 
law of the land till the reign of Elizabeth, when 
the poor-law, in the modern acceptation of the 
term, was first brought into existence. Towards 
some of her subjects, however, Queen Elizabeth, 
whose disbanded and unpaid soldiers swelled the 
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number of the more desperate sort of vagabonds, 
dealt with the ‘miserable sinners’ in a peculiarly 
Tudor-like way. In the year 1569, when it was 
apprehended a rebellion would break out, the 
ueen sent letters to the sheriffs and magistrates of 
ivers counties, ordering that, on a certain night, 
they should seize all vagabonds and idle persons 
who had no master nor any means of living, and 
either put them in jail or send them to their 
homes. Upwards of thirteen thousand persons 
were thus apprehended. Later on—that is to say, 
in 1595—when the many intrigues of the Jesuits, 
and the several plots to assassinate her, had roused 
her anger, she issued—illegally perhaps—of her 
own prerogative, a commission to Sir Thomas 
Wilford, in which, after reciting that in and about 
London there had lately been ‘sundry great un- 
lawful assemblies of a number of base people in 
riotous sort, she ordered him to ‘have some such 
notable rebellious persons to be speedily su 
pressed by execution to death, according to 
justice of martial law.’ Further, she commanded 
him ‘to repair to all common highways near to the 
city which any vagrant persons do haunt, and with 
the assistance of justices and constables, to appre- 
hend all such vagrant and suspected persons, and 
them to deliver to the said justices, by them to be 
committed and examined of the causes of their 
wandering ; and, finding them notoriously culpable 
in their unlawful manner of life, as incorrigible, 
and so certified by the said justices, to cause to be 
executed upon the gallows or gibbet some of them 
that are so found most notorious and incorrigible 
offenders.’ 
There is reason for thinking that these 
unquestionably illegal orders were meant only in 
terrorem, and there is stronger reason for thinking 
that they were never carried out. This supposition 
is in accordance with the spirit of the laws passed 
by Elizabeth for the regulation of and 
vagabonds, and for the relief of the poor, which 
are conceived in a far different temper from that 
which dictated the instructions to Sir Thomas 
Wilford. Hitherto, the contributions towards the 
relief of the impotent poor had been voluntary ; 
they were now made compulsory; every parish 
was forced to contribute weekly towards the 
support of sick and hurt soldiers and sailors ; and 
a general scheme for the relief of the : and 
ormer 


sturdy beggars’ were defined to be 
rete who went about begging under pretence of 


. ... all jugglers, tinkers, pedlers, an 
petty chapmen, roaming about, and all labourers 
oitering, and refusing to work’ for such reasonable 
persons do, or n to dw ipsi 
too, were included. Such mn the ale be 
dealt with, it was ordered that any of them found 
‘until his or her body 
be bloody,’ and sent to the House of Correction, or 
to the parish where they were born or last resided 
in for a year, ‘there to put him or her self to 
labour as a true subject ought to do.’ ‘Dangerous 
es,"—that is to say ‘incorrigible es,’—were 
to be sent to jail, and banished out of the realm, to 


some place appointed by the privy-council. Should 
they return thence, they were to suffer death as 
felons. Any one bringing into England vagabonds 
from Ireland, Scotland, or the Isle of Man, was to 
be. fined twenty shillings per vagabond, and the 
vagabonds themselves were to be whipped and 
sent back. 

James I. confirmed these laws of his predecessors, 
¢ es, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and other lewd 
and idle persons ;’ and he also extended to a small 
extent the laws which provided for the relief of 
the impotent poor. The acts of Edward VI. 
which founded the hospitals of Bridewell, Christ’s 
Hospital (the Bluecoat School), and St Thomas’s 
Hospital, were recognised, and order was taken for 
further ‘erecting of hospitals, and abiding and 
working houses for the poor.’ It is not possible 
here to enter upon the history of the poor-law, 
with its many modifications, which have brought 
it to its present state ; but it will be enough to say 


that the existing poor-law rests on the basis 
furnished by the act of Elizabeth. 
Our modern legislation as vagabonds 


distinguishes three kinds of the genus, whereas the 
more ancient laws, while —— ople 
specially as vagabonds, included generally all 
‘such as wake on the night and sleep on the day, and 
haunt customable taverns and alehouses, and routs 
about ; and no man wot from whence they come, 
ne whither they go” In the three kinds i 

by existing law, we recognise most of those who 
were provided for in the ancient statutes, tho 
they are classified more justly, and the ish- 
ments are apportioned with greater to the 
merits of the several cases. Idle and disorderly 
persons (who these are is defined in a great many 
statutes) are punishable with one month’s imprison- 
ment and hard 3; rogues and 
is to say tramps, cheats, gipsies, and the le 
whom y would eall ers’ in 
are punishable with three months’ imprisonment 
po ow labour ; and incorrigible rogues—that is 
to say persons who ist in being rogues and 
vagabonds, in spite of correction—may be sent to 
the sessions, and kept to hard labour in the mean- 
time. At the sessions, they may be further 
punished with imprisonment and hard labour for 
one year, and, except in cases of females, with 
whipping in addition. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


Cyrus the Elder, king of Persia, 559 B.c., is be- 
lieved to have been the first to establish a 
tem of posts. Herodotus (484—408 B.c.) men- 
tions the existence of a method of communication 
among the Persians by means of horsemen placed 
at — distances, aoe ae had a similar 
system of posts in the time of Augustus, 31 B.c. 
blishments of this kind existed tinate under 
Charlemagne (768—814). In the Close and Mise 
Rolls (temp. King John), payments are recorded 
for nuncii who were ¢ with the carriage of 
letters. In 1481, Edward IV., during his war with 
Scotland, established horse-riders at posts twenty 
miles a by which letters were conveyed two 
hun miles in two days (Gale’s History of _ 
land) ; and the Scottish iament issued an ordi- 
nance for facilitating the expedition of couriers 
throughout the kingdom. Carriers of letters also 
isted in England about this time, for in a letter 


on 
statutes as to vagabonds and ‘sturdy beggars’ were | 
begging, all cheats pretending to know palmistry, | 
physic, &e., all bear-wards, common | 
| players of interludes, and minstrels wandering 
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from Sir John Paston, written in 1471, we are 
informed that ‘Courby the carrier hath had ten- 
nce for the third hired horse’ for a journey from 
orwich to London and back (Fenn’s Paston 
Letters, v. p. 73). In 1542, letters reached Edin- 
burgh on the fourth day from their despatch from 
London (Sadler's Letters and Negociations). In 
1548, the rate to be charged for post-horse hire 
was fixed by statute (2 and 3 Ed. VL. cap. 3) at one 
nny per mile. In 1581 (according to Camden), 
homas Randolph was appointed the first chief- 
postmaster of England. In 1603, every post- 
master was bound to keep horses ready, and on 
receipt of a packet or parcel containing letters, he 
was to send it on to the next stage within a quarter 
of an hour after its arrival, entering the transaction 
in ‘a large and faire ledger paper book.’ He was 
also to have ‘hornes to sound and blow,’ the origin, 
doubtless, of the mail-coach horn. 

Sir Bryan Tuke, ‘master of the postes’ (temp. 
Henry VIIL), thus explains the reasons why the 
mails were not sent quicker: ‘The kings grace 
hath no moo ordinary postes ne of many days hathe 
had, but betwene London and Calais. For, sir, ye 
know well that except the hackney-horses betwene 
Gravesende and Dovour, there is no suche usual 
conveyance in post for men in this realme as in 
the accustomed places of France and other parties ; 
ne men can keepe horses in redynes withoute som 
way to. bere the charges; but when placarde be 
sent for suche cause [to order the immediate for- 
warding of some state packet], the constables many 
tymes be fayne to take horses oute of plowes and 
cartes, wherein can be no extreme diligence.’ 

A regular post was established in England in 
1631, as appears by the following entry in the 
corporation books of Great Yarmouth: ‘1631. 
Agreed June 6, with the postmaster of Ipswich to 
have quarterly twenty shillings paid him for carry- 
ing and bringing letters to and from London to 
Yarmouth for the vse of the towne.’ In 1635, 
Charles I. issued a proclamation for the establish- 
ment of ‘a running post or two to run night and 
day between Edinburgh and Scotland and the City 
of London, to go thither and come back again in 
six days.’ In 1649, Prideaux established a weekly 
—— to every part of the kingdom, and 
pce he cannot be called the inventor of the 
postal system, to him may be attributed the 
extension of it. He was made aster-general, 
became M.P. for Lyme, Dorsetshire, and recorder 
for the city of Exeter, acquired a fortune, 
and died August 19, 1659. In 1653, John Manle 
farmed the Post-office for L.10,000 a year, and all 
other private schemes were put down. In 1663, it 
was farmed to Daniel O’Neal for L.21,500; and in 
1674, to Sir William Petty for L.43,000. In the 
reign of James II., the Duchess of Cleveland re- 
ceived L.4700 per annum out of the Post-office 
revenue. Povey attempted to establish a halfpenny 
post in 1708. 1720, the cross-posts were farmed 
to Mr Allen, who cleared out of his contract 
L.12,000 a year for forty-two years, The nett 
revenue in 1724 was L.96,339. 

The privilege of franking was confirmed and 
regulated He parliament in 1764. It was much 
abused. embers of parliament signed 
ackets of covers at once, and supplied them to 
iends in large quantities ; sometimes they were 
sold, and have even been given to servants in lieu 
of wages. In 1715, L.24,000 of franked corre- 
spondence passed through the Post-office, which had 


-stands in the three 


increased, in 1763, to L.170,000; indeed, thousands 
of letters passed a office with forged 
signatures of members. e privilege was entirely 
abrogated in 1839. 

In 1784, John Palmer originated the mail- 

coaches, which were so true to their time that 
ple set their watches by them ; and so grand 
id they become, that the procession of them on 
the king’s birthday was one of the sights of London. 
In 1844, a coach proprietor in the north of England 
actually paid to the Post-office department the sum 
of L.200 annually for what he regarded the privi- 
lege of conveying the mails twice a day between 
Lancaster and Carlisle. Now the Post-office pays 
the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway the sum of 
e idea of a penny-post was originally proj 
by Robert Murray, of the company of 
and William Docwra, a subsearcher in the Customs. 
It was commenced as a foot-post in 1680, with 
four deliveries a day ; but this was considered an 
infringement on the right of the Duke of York, 
and was therefore stopped. Rowland Hill, the 
great born in 1795. the 
of forty, we find him engaged in con 
the ion of South Australia upon 
of Mr E. G. Wakefield. In 1835, he turned his 
attention to the subject of postal reform. He 
announced the idea of charging one y for each 
letter of a certain moderate weight in a pamphlet 
published in 1837. This scheme was heartily 
embraced by the public, though, of course, the 
authorities discountenanced it as much as ible. 
At page 86 of his little work, we read: ‘ Coleridge 
tells a story which shews how much the Post-office 
is open to fraud, in consequence of the option as to 
as which now exists. The story is as 
ollows: “One day, when I had not a shilling 
which I could spare, I was passing by a cottage 
not far from Keswick, where a letter-carrier was 
demanding a shilling for a letter, which the woman 
of the house appeared unwilling to pay, and at last 
declined to take. I paid the pos and, when 
the man was out of sight, she told me the 
letter was from her son, who took that means of 
letting her know that he was well; the letter was 
not to be paid for. It was then opened, and found 
to be blank!”’ By the exertions of Rowland Hill 
a uniform rate of one penny on all inland letters, 
weighing half an ounce, to take effect from October 
5, 1840, was established by 2 and 3 Vict. c. 52 
(August 17, 1839). 

The present General Post-office was designed 
Sir R. Smirke, R.A., and was opened in 1829, It 
is 400 feet long by 130 wide, and 64 high. It 
parishes of Sts Anne and Agnes, 
St Leonard, and St Michael-le-Quern ; 131 houses 
and nearly one thousand inhabitants were displaced 
to make room for this single edifice. About 2500 
persons are employed by the General Post-office, 
and 1,528,000 are paid annually to railways for 
the conveyance of mails. 

In 1846, Rowland Hill received a testimonial 
amounting to L.13,360. He was made secretary to 
the Post-office in 1854, and in 1860 received the 
—_ of Knight Commander of the Bath. In 
1864, Sir Rowland retired with a pension of L.2000 
a year, at the same time receiving the Albert gold 
medal of the Society of Arts, the honorary degree 
of D.C.L., and last, but not least, a parliamentary 
grant of L.20,000. 


The stamped postage-covers came into use May a 
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6, 1840, but the idea of a prepaid envelope is as 
old as the time of Louis XIV. A Stockholm 
paper, The Tryskitten, stated that, as far back as 
1823, a Swedish officer, Lieutenant Trekenber, 
petitioned the Chamber of Nobles to propose to 
the government to issue stamped paper specially 
destined to serve for envelopes ay etters ; 
but the proposition was rejec A pictorial 
envelope was designed in 1840, by W. Mulready, 
R.A. An India-proof impression of this, one of 
six, was advertised in The Times a short time ago 
for twenty guineas. The postage-label stamps were 
first used in 1841, and perforated in 1854. There 
are now more than 1200 varieties of the postage- 
stamps of all nations. 

Out of the 650,000,000 letters wend annum, 
only about 3,000,000 fail to be delivered ; in other 
words, less than half per cent. The increase of 
letters on Valentine’s Day is not less than 500,000 
throughout the kingdom. The book-post was 
established in 1848, and 80,000,000 book packets 
and newspapers annually pass ry the post. 


i newspapers 


Tens of thousands of tons weight o 
are annually posted to India, China, or Australia, 


at one penny each paper. If a copy of the Times 
was Gime the letter scale, the postage would 
be tenpence, as it weighs five ounces. 

The profits of the money-order office are now 
more than L.30,000 a year. In 1838, this depart- 
ment was carried on at a loss. About 8,000,000 of 
orders are now issued for L.15,000,000. During 
the famine year (1847), the sum of L.150,000 was 
sent to Ireland, and principally in small sums. 
During the last few years, a large sum of money 
has been saved in this department, by simply 
reducing size of the and 
and by abolishing seventy-eight superfluous Ts, 
the of clerks has been saved. 

The difficulty of delivering letters in many parts 
of the metropolis is very great, for, setting aside 
the fact that many of the addresses rival the 

tian hieroglyphics in indistinctness, there are 
ty King Streets, as many Queen Streets, sixty St 
John Streets, sixty William Streets, and upwards 
of forty New Streets. For many years the — 
authorities have been supplying pillar and letter 
boxes at the rate of 500 a year. In 1865, 12,000 
letters were posted in Great Britain without any 
address at all, and these contained valuables in the 
form of cheques, notes, and money, to the amount 
of L.3700. one occasion L.5000 in notes were 
sent improperly addressed, open at the ends like a 
book packet. A letter thus addressed was received 
at the office : ‘My dear Father in Yorkshire at the 
white cottage with green pailings.’ The following 

was intended for Sir Rowland Hill : 

‘Mr Owl O’Niel 
At the Post Office.’ 


Here is a lucid direction for the postman : 
‘ Mr —— Travelling Band one of the four playing 


in the street 
orcestershire. Please to find 
him if possible.’ 


Here is a specimen in the ‘Sairy Gamp’ style : 

*E. R—— a cook as lived tempery with a Miss 
L—— or some such name, a shoemaker in Castle- 
Street abt No. — Hobern in 1851; try to make 
this out. She is a Welch person abt 5 feet 1, 
stoutish, Lives in service some ware in London or 
naboured. London,’ 


‘This is for the yo irl that wears spectacles 
who minds two ba he 8 
30 Sherif stret 
off Prince Edwin Street 
Liverpool. 

Letters are continually received begging the 
secretary not to return any more dead letters, as they 
bring death to the house. One person complained 
that twenty-four persons had died in her neighbour- 
hood since a dead letter had been sent her from 
the post-office. 

The following very clever bait appeared in 
several country newspapers : 

‘An elderly bachelor of fortune, wishing to 
amuse himself by testing the credulity of the 
public, and to benefit and assist others, will send 
a suitable present of genuine worth according to 
the circumstances of the applicant, to all who will 
send him seventeen stamps, demanded merely as a 
token of confidence. Stamps will be returned 
with the present, carriage paid.” Three or four 
hundred letters all containing the seventeen stamps 
were returned to the dead-letter department; we 
give a specimen of two: 

‘The Rev. —— encloses seventeen stamps. He 
is a clergyman with very limited means, and the 
most useful present would be five pounds. If his 
application be not agreeable, he requests that the 
stamps be returned.’ 

‘I have enclosed the seventeen stamps, and shall 
be very pleased to receive any present you will 
send me, as I am not very well off ; what I should 
like very much would be a nice black silk dress, 
which I should consider a rich reward for my 
credulity,’ 


A STAGE IN LIFE 


Tue days are sleeting by, and melt away 

Like snow-flakes lighting on the sun-pierced ground ; 

And as the canopy of cloudy gray 

At last, wind-hurried, shews a ridgy bound, 

So now towered life a sharper outline casts 

Upon the eternal; and the excited soul 

Looks out like one that sees the tops of masts 

Rising above the ocean’s furrowed roll, 

Whose deck must bear him from his native land, 

The land whose mossy hills he used to rove, 

In whose familiar streets hand greeted hand, 

Whose bright home kissed him with unwearied love. 
Ah! flattering soul, thou must go all alone— 
Pray for the Faith that hails a world unknown. 
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